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TIGER, BY FERDINAND VICTOR EUGENE DELACROIX. 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


IV.—The Henry Field Memorial Collection. 


HE north wing of the second floor of the Art Institute is given over 
to the permanent collections of paintings, and the first room, having 
an entrance both from the upper hall and the north corridor, contains the 
splendid Henry Field Memorial Collection. The gallery itself is one of 
the features of the Institute and is most expensively and artistically deco- 
rated. The Mosaic floor, the black mantel and wainscoting, the walls in 
rich green plush and the artistically patterned cove and ceiling make a room 
that is the finest public gallery in America. The effect of the interior is 
greatly enhanced by a suspended canopy-like screen in delicate opalescent 
stained glass which hides the skylight and helps to concentrate the atten- 
tion to the walls. The paintings, forty-one in number, are all beautifully 
framed and protected by glass, so the uniformity and general character of 
elegance is maintained throughout. It is a splendid memorial, worthy of 
the donor and of the Institute, and a treasury of art meriting the most 
discriminating study and attention. 
The collection is made up of characteristic pictures by the Barbizon 
painters, and a few examples of the modern German and Spanish schools. 
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BRINGING HOME THE NEW-BORN CALF, BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


The variety is interesting :. We find landscapes by Corot, Daubigny and 
Cazin; figures by Knaus, Domingo, Fortuny, Breton; marines by 
Dupré ; cattle and animals by Troyon, Delacroix and Millet ; a beautiful 
wood interior by Constable, and oriental subjects by Decamps and Fro- 
mentin. There are no examples of the later school of plein-airists nor 
impressionists, so we find the color-note uniform and rather low-toned, 
but rich. 

The ensemble of the gallery is one of elegance ; it is restful and pleas- 
ing. The mind of the visitor at first sight of this harmonious beauty, is 
tuned to zesthetic enjoyment, and the haste and bustle of the busy world 
outside is forgotten. The calm serenity of art possesses him and he will- 
ingly surrenders himself to the influence of her beauty and is charmed by 
her mute and modest appeal. As music lulls to sleep the thoughts of 
material things and introduces us to a world of fancy and the imagina- 
tion, so a few minutes of repose in this delightful place, dedicated to the 





THE FIELD COLLECTION. 


noble art of painting, calms the restless spirit and we dream of the 
beauties of tree and stream, of sea and shore, and our thoughts are ele- 
vated to a region where noise has ceased, where dirt and grime are absent, 


—— 


SONG OF THE LARK, BY JULES BRETON. 


where the soul sports in beauty, a delicious rest possesses us, and we feel 
that life is worth the living after all. 
The official catalogue summarizes the collection very well as follows: 
‘‘The famous group of painters popularly known as the Barbizon 
School is well represented by Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Diaz and others; 
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and the evolution of the movement in which they were so prominent is 
suggested by Delacroix, leader of the Romanticists, and by John Consta- 
ble, the English painter, whom many consider an important factor in the 
new departure taken in French Art about 1830. 

‘* The men thus associated did not in reality form or found a school. 
The only point on which they agreed was that the old ways of looking at 
Nature were wrong; but in seeking better ways each took his own 
course. Nevertheless, as most of them found their subjects or their inspi- 
rations in the same beautiful country, their works, doubtless, have some- 
thing in common—vague and indefinable, perhaps, but sufficient to 
account for the tendency to consider them examples of a new school of 
art. Be this as it may, what was called the Barbizon School (with its 
allies, among whom Daubigny may be classed) was brilliant and power- 
ful in its day, and the revolution it inaugurated has continued. One 
phase of the succeeding movement is well represented in this collection 
by four pictures by Cazin.’’ 

To particularize among so many fine things is difficult. I always 
study and enjoy the very masterly canvas (No. 36—‘“‘ Returning from 
Market ’’) by Constant Troyon — who died in 1865. It seems to include 
all the excellencies of modern painting. Finely composed, very rich in 
color, seen with a wonderful breadth of vision and painted with strength 


and conviction, it is a splendid picture to study for technical merit. The 


LANDSCAPE, BY JEAN BAPTISTE COROT. 
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sentiment is not conspicuous — the subject hardly admits of it — but it is 
a very interesting canvas, full of incident and natural phenomena of light, 
movement, atmosphere and iife. Very different in character, but more 
poetic and interesting in a different way, is the completely satisfactory 


BY JEAN CHARLES CAZIN, 


LANDSCAPE, 





Corot (No. 9 —‘‘ Landscape.’’ Dull green foliage — opening in the middle 
on a bright sky of pale blue marbled with white clouds. Stream in fore- 
ground with figure in boat. Woman on left bank). It is small, buta 
very beautiful example of the artist’s delicacy of rendering and pastoral 
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sentiment. Where Troyon is direct, rational and forcible, Corot is inde- 
finable, poetic and delicate, but never weak. These two pictures are good 
to study together. The wood interior by Constable, painted on a warm 
transparent ground with the lighter parts more solidly painted, is restful 
and cool. It is picturesque and its point of view is remarkable if we 
consider the cut-and-dried classicism of his day. ‘‘ The Song of the 
Lark,’’ by Breton (No. 1), painted in 1884, is a popular work and has been 
much reproduced. Breton follows in the footsteps of Millet, but lacks 
the absolute sincerity and pathos we feel in the great painter of peasants. 
Jean Francois Millet is represented by two works, the larger one (No. 31 — 
‘* Bringing Home the New Born Calf’’) very representative of a class of 
subjects painted by him to illustrate the events of peasant life. It is full 
of interest and feeling and is better every way than his ‘‘ Woman Feed- 
ing Chickens’’ (No. 32). 

The two small canvases of the ‘‘ Wounded Lioness Drinking ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Tiger’’ show the dash and breadth of the painting of Delacroix, 
contrasting forcibly with the minute treatment seen in the ‘‘ Spanish 
Courtyard of Domingo’’ (No. 21). Fortuny’s small figure and Domin- 
go’s ‘‘Courtier’’ have many things in common. ‘They are elaborate and 
very finely finished. Without being too realistic, the marines of Jules 
Dupré give one a fine sense of the majesty and grandeur of the ocean, 
much assisted by splendid sky treatment. 

After seeing the modern impressionist work, a picture like Dupré’s 
‘On the Road’’ sets one thinking. It is arbitrary and unrealistic, 
although a few years ago we thought quite the contrary. It is finely 
composed and beautiful in color, and is satisfying if it does not include 
all the latest ideas of outdoor art. The same is still more true of 
Decamp’s ‘‘Street Scene In Naples’’ (No. 14), which is a marvel of 
richness and effect. If our modern exhibitions had more of this 1830 
jelly and less of 1898 meal our pictures would gain in richness of color. 
We sacrifice our color for qualities of light and air. We must breathe, 
to be sure, but there are other things in art and nature than light and 
air. ‘Titian and Rubens are not airy painters, but they certainly have 
a wealth of richness and depth and power our modern work lacks. I 
think the prevailing characteristic and effect of the Field room is the 
sense of color everywhere seen and felt. A tour through the Institute 
galleries will make this plain to anyone. Our modern rooms — that is, the 
galleries filled with recent work — are light and thin, are often disturbing 
and irritating. The Field room and the Dutch room (to be discussed in 
our next issue) are filled with color and strength, and are restful and 
soothing. Speaking generally, this is greater art coming from broader 
and more serene minds. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In the picture of ‘‘The Potato Harvest’’ (No. 30), by Knaus, we 
have a peasant scene treated in an interesting fashion and according to 
the tenets of the German school. Jean Charles Cazin is represented by 
four canvases, which are characteristic of his personal and poetic art. 
He represents the most modern influence in this collection, and is the 
connecting link, in sentiment at least, between such a mind as Corot’s 
and the more realistic spirit so active today. Cazin charms by the refire- 
ment of his color and the delicacy of his sentiment for the beauty of 
landscape. If the art of 1830 can be left with such a master as Cazin, 
we have nothing to fear. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 


oe 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
I.— Architectural Construction. 

N architect, at least one worthy of the name, must be a man of broad 
A education, as he must have a knowledge of every trade connected 
with the building, decorating and furnishing of a building, besides a 
knowledge of the requirements of the prospective occupants. The archi- 
tectural school endeavors to train a man for this profession by cultivating 
and developing his taste in the design of the building, and by teaching 
him the principles of construction. 

A school of architecture is not perfected in one year or five, but is the 
result of many years of patient labor on the part of those in charge. 
More especially is this true in the case where there is not sufficient means 
to employ a full corps of instructors for the many different branches that 
are necessary. The number of students is always comparatively small, 
so the school can never be self-supporting. 

The genesis of what is now the Chicago School of Architecture is 
closely connected with that of the School of Design of the Art Institute, 
and owes its existence to the energies of L. J. Millett. Mr. Millett, seeing 
the necessity of such a school in Chicago, organized a class in the Art 
Institute, then in the building on the corner of Van Buren street and 
Michigan avenue. At first little was attempted but instruction in the 
elements of architecture as embodied in the study of the classic and archi- 
tectural design. The school proving a success, it was considered desirable 
to enlarge its scope and teach some of the elementary mathematics neces- 
sary to the pursuit of the more advanced studies. With this end in view, 
W. F. Shattuck, who recently graduated from the School of Architecture 
of the University of Illinois, was employed. 








*Fourth Paper in the series devoted to the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Two years later ( 1893 ) an alliance was formed between the Art Insti- 
tute and the Armour Institute of Technology, by means of which a full 
four-year course in architecture was established ; the Armour Institute 
of Technology teaching the mathematics and the sciences, and the.Art 
Institute teaching the drawing, construction and history. This alliance 
put the school in a position to compete with the older schools of the East. 
In 1894, the School of Design having increased to such proportions as to 
occupy the greater part of Mr. Millett’s time, Mr. W. K. Fellows, of the 





AN ARCHITECTURAL CLASS AT WORK. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


A BAPTISTRY, BY F. S. FAIRMAN, 


School of Architecture of Columbia College, New York, was employed 
to teach architectural design; Mr. Shattuck devoting his entire time to 
the teaching of construction and perspective. It was in this same year 
that W. A. Otis, the well-known architect, began his courses in architec- 
tural history. Mr. Fellows took the Columbia traveling scholarship in 
1896, and spent the year of 1896 and 1897 studying in Europe; Mr. 
George R. Dean taking charge of the designing during that year. 

The instruction of the student in the principles of architectural con- 
struction begins a little later than the instruction in design, as he must 
know something of the plan and elevation before he can properly under- 
stand the elements of construction. He begins his constructional education 
in the spring term of the freshman year by taking up elementary graphic 
statics, studying the strains in simple beams and simple framed structures 
by the graphical method. In the sophomore year he attends lectures on 
construction during the entire year. These lectures cover the materials 
of construction, their use and adaptability under varying conditions, 
the drawing of details and determination of dimensions. These lectures 
do not go into steel and iron construction to any extent, as that is taken 
up in the third year. Acting upon the idea (which is not a theory but a 
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fact) that students understand better that which they see, visits are made 
to the large buildings in course of construction in the city and to the 
principal manufacturers of building materials. To further impress the 
student with the use of materials, lectures are delivered by such well- 
known architects and engineers as W. L. B. Jenney, Dankmar Adler and 
James R. Willett, besides a course of lectures on sanitary construction by 
W. S. MacHarg, who was the sanitary engineer of the World’s Fair. 
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DESIGN FOR PAVILION OF A LIBRARY, 
BY A. S. ALSCHULER. 


The work in graphic statics is completed during this year, the student 
being required to be able to determine the strains in, and design any roof 
truss, also determine the strain in arches. 

In the third and fourth years the student confines his studies to iron 
and steel construction. It will be seen that the greater part of the work 
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in construction comes in the second year. This is done in order that the 
student may have the greater part of his time in the third and fourth years 
for the study of design. Design and construction are inseparable, and in 
the school we attempt to combine them to the best possible advantage. 
WALTER F. SHATTUCK. 


Il.— Architectural Design. 


The term ‘‘ Architectural Design’’ conveys little idea to a layman. 
Most people have the impression that styles in architecture change with 
the season just as styles do in bonnets. This is one of those falsehoods 
which are all the more dangerous for having in them an element of truth. 
Different epochs in the world’s history have expressed themselves in the 
character of the architecture, and these expressions are called Styles. 
They were a true expression, as a rule, of the characteristics and pecul- 
iarities of the people and of their period. 

Now, it is necessary —or at least advisable — for a student to have a 
knowledge of how these world-old problems were solved in each of the 
succeeding periods ; to know what other people have done under similar 
circumstances, and how their circumstances differ from ours. ‘This is the 
province of the history of architecture— to trace through the world’s 
history the effects of race, climate, politics and religion upon the habitation 
of man. 

Intimately connected with this— we may say in continuation of it — 
is the design of today. Never before in history has there been a time 
when the people of the present were so familiar with the life and works of 
the people of the past. We have illustrations of, or restorations of every- 
thing that has existed, and a knowledge of the conditions under which it 
was created. Moreover, we have requirements of civilization so complex 
as to make a use of this knowledge impracticable, except in a very limited 
sense, as detail or decoration. That is why there is no modern style. 
No modern style has been found which could adapt itself to our 
civilization. 

Still a thorough knowledge of classic architecture, so-called — that is, 
the architecture of the Greeks and Romans — is as necessary to an archi- 
tectural education as Greek and Latir are to a literary education. An 
architectural education commences in the study of the detail, refinements 
and proportions of the Greek and Roman periods, with such preliminary 
exercises in draftsmanship as to enable the student to understandingly 
pursue his study in archeology. This study, with work in rendering (as 
the laying of flat washes is technically termed) in india ink and color, 
occupy most of the first year. It has been said that ‘‘ the only way to 
learn to draw is to draw.’’ It doesn’t make so much difference what you 
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draw, but to draw all the time — ‘‘ avoir toujours le crayon a la main.”’ 
An architect should be able to draw anything, from the human figure to 
a chimney pot. He should be able to sketch all his designs in perspec- 
tive, with or without mechanical help. With such a chance as the Art 
Institute affords, it is the student’s fault if he does not become proficient 
in all kinds of drawing. There is a limited time devoted to both freehand 
drawing and modeling, but this time is necessarily limited, being equal to 
about one afternoon a week. 

In the second year, the student commences to apply the knowledge of 
proportions and detail which he has acquired during the first year. He 
is taught to originate — to change his profiles and decorations so as to 
make them appropriate to the problem in hand — to be consistent in dec- 
oration and in composition. The design which would be most appropriate 
for a factory would not be acceptable in a public library, yet each may 
have its character, and in a way be beautiful. The long problems, which 
occupy about a month, are alternated with one-day sketch problems, 
which compel rapid thought and execution. 

In the third and fourth years the exercises in design differ in degree 
rather than in kind. The student enlarges his vocabulary, and is able to 
solve problems which will some day be useful to him in his professional 
life — problems which will enable him to consider in an intelligent man- 
ner the requirements and conditions which a client is sure to impose. 

WiLiiAM K. FELLOws. 
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AT THE FOOTBALL GAME, BY HENRY HUTT. 


HENRY HUTT. 


GROUP of the younger Chicago artists are about to break the ties 

that bind them to the Industrial Arts, and give their future efforts 

(and past savings) to the production of pictures and sculptures, with the 

hope that a place may be found for them in some of the many Chicago 

homes where the lithograph and the china image have heretofore repre- 
sented the art taste of the family. 

Mr. Henry Hutt is one of the above number. He is already well 
known to the lovers of fine drawing who attend the many exhibitions at 
the Art Institute, for unlike many of his associates he has been able to 
shake off the commercial art that surrounds him, and has found time to 
put on paper, most artistically, motives that have no doubt been painted 
over and over again in his mind while engaged in the routine work at the 
designer’s table. He has the ability to depict life and motion with a most 
fascinating technic, while common scenes are made to snarkle with a 
characteristic snap and dash. Gray days or somber hues do not exist for 
him; all is bright, cheery, full of sunshine and vigor. The examples of 








PORTRAIT OF HENRY HUTT 
BY J. C. LEYENDECKER 
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CYCLERS 
BY HENRY HUTT 





HENRY HUTT. 


JANUARY, BY HENRY HUTT. 


his work herein reproduced have been shown at the late exhibition of 
work by Chicago artists. Critics have noted their artistic worth, and the 
public very generously did the rest in a manner very acceptable to the artist. 

Mr. Hutt belongs to the younger group of Chicago artists, and has 
a bright future before him. He was one of the early members of the 
Palette and Chisel Club, and is now one of its officers. He is always to 
be counted on in anything the club has in hand, and whether it be play 
or work he is sure to be found among the first. 

Among those who will leave soon for Europe for purposes of travel 
and study, Mr. Hutt is found. He expects to remain three years, spend- 
ing most of his time in the schools. 

The composition and general style of his illustrative work is thor- 
oughly modern. His cleverness is conspicuous, and after his study 
abroad, and with the experience and maturity three years of hard work 
will give him, we may expect on his return to Chicago more dignity 
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and seriousness, but without any loss, we hope, of his present charm of 
verve and buoyant virility. CHARLES JAMES MULLIGAN. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD, BY HENRY HUTT. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CHICAGO 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


HE event of greatest importance during the last month in art 
circles in Chicago has been the exhibition of the Chicago Archi- 

tectural Club at the Art Institute. 

Eleven years ago, under the auspices of this club (the oldest organiza- 
tion of this kind in the United States), the first exhibition was held, hav- 
ing been inspired by the desire on the part of the executives of the club 
at that time to broaden the scope of its influence on Western architecture, ' 
and to release the public mind from the prevalent impression that archi- 
tecture was a trade rather than a profession linked by inseparable ties to 
its sister professions of painting and sculpture. 

The exhibition first given, while meager indeed when compared with 
later exhibitions, was sufficiently successful to encourage another attempt, 
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and yet another, and thus from year to year these exhibitions have con- 
tinued and grown, and each year has registered a new mark in the con- 
stantly increasing success of the exhibitions. 

With the opening of the exhibition of 1898, the public was given an 
opportunity to view the largest and most excellent collection of architec- 
tural drawings ever hung in the West, with the possible exception of that 
of the World’s Fair. 

Hand in hand with the growth of these exhibitions has gone the 
growth of public appreciation of such works, until now in the West, as 
in the East, they are accepted as works of art whose every influence is to 
broaden and ennoble the profession. 

One of the marks of advancing civilization is the desire of people to 
have homes of their own, and to have their public buildings monuments 
of artistic beauty. This increasing desire, therefore, on the part of the 
people for better architecture, has made it more easy to center the public 
interest on architectural exhibits, and this same interest has made the 
exhibitions successes, and has stamped them as regular periods in the art 
life of Chicago. In order that the public, therefore, shall be better 
pleased with these exhibitions, the technical part has been subordinated 
to the artistic, and all lines of allied arts has been gathered in to lend 
interest to the occasion, so that in the present exhibition may be found all 
that tends to make the house beautiful — from the design of the building 
itself to the dainty interior decorations and furnishings which add so much. 

Exhibiting with us this year are the Arts and Crafts Society, who 
show many fine examples of what skilled handiwork may accomplish. 

The strictly architectural exhibition consists of designs of buildings 
for all purposes, from the small cottage or shooting lodge to the drawings 
for buildings of universal importance. In securing these drawings the 
principal architects of this and other countries have been sought after, 
and have responded admirably to the appeal by sending examples of their 
projected and completed work. 

Taking the work of these men collectively, a showing is made whereby 
one may easily draw conclusions as to the progress of architecture in 
America, and in many minds settle the much-discussed question, Is there 
an American style ? 

It might be well to make special mention of some of the most widely 
known architects who have drawings on exhibition. Such a list must 
needs be fragmentary, as only few of the many hundred may be named. 

From New York are hung the drawings submitted by Messrs. Babb. 
Cook & Willard in the competition for the proposed Academy of Design, 
and also the accepted design for the same by Messrs. Carrére & Hastings. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are also represented. 








STREET IN ROUEN 
BY E. B. STRATTON 
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From Philadelphia are submitted drawings by Messrs. Frank Miles Day 
& Brother, Cope & Stewardson, Kennedy, Hays & Kelsey, Frank A. 
Hayes and Wilson Eyre, Jr. The work of the latter architect always 
receives the admiration of exhibition attendants. 

From Boston is hung some of the best work of her best architects — 








LEIGHCOMBE, DRAWN BY BERTRAM C. GOODHUE. 


Messrs. Alden & Harlowe, Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue, C. H. Black 
hall and Edmund C. Wheelwright being represented. 

Chicago has held up her end in the exhibition, as she usually does, 
and has come forth with an exhibition of which she may be justly proud, 
giving a splendid opportunity to judge of the relative merits of the work 
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of Chicago architects compared with that of their Eastern contempo- 
raries. 

The most notable exhibits in the Chicago group are those sent over 
by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Pond & Pond, H. M. G. Garden, 
Handy & Cady, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., D. H. Perkins, Frank Wright, 
Arthur Heun, Richard E. Schmidt, Waid & Cranford, Joseph C. 
Llewellyn, George R. Dean, Howard Shaw and Henry L. Ottenheimer. 

Beautiful pen-and-ink and water-color drawings are also exhibited by 
Mr. Birch Burdette Long, H. M. G. Garden, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., and 
Mr. Arthur Heun. Aside from these are also presented studies for 
interior decoration, mosaic, mural painting and tapestry, being the work 
of some of the best designers in the country. 

In writing this notice of the Chicago Architectural Club’s exhibition, 
it would be an error not to say something of the club itself. As has been 
noted, the Chicago Architectural Club is the oldest organization of its 
kind in the United States. It stands today also one of the largest, if not 
the largest, and is probably the most active. 

The severe depression in business of the past few years has had its 
stupefying effect; but now with the returning signs of prosperity, the club 
seems to be on the top of the tidal wave, and all indications point to a 
more successful club year than has ever before been recorded in its annals. 
The membership has been rapidly increasing and now numbers over one 
hundred and fifty names. The prestige which its association with the 
Art Institute has given it has made it possible to accomplish many things 
hitherto impossible. And, above all things, the finances of the club are 
in better shape than they have ever been before. 

Courses of lectures have been presented, thereby giving the student 
members opportunities of increasing their knowledge of architecture. 
Classes have been held in water color and pen-and-ink, both under the 
tutelage of Mr. Birch Burdette Long, which have been productive of 
great good among the members. And the idea of dividing the club into 
squads of members, each to work out some practical problem in architec- 
tural design, under the guidance of some architect or chief draftsman, 
who volunteered his services that the younger members might profit by 
his instruction, has proved a marked success. 

When the weather becomes too warm for indoor work, an elaborate 
outdoor programme has been compiled which includes sketching tours in 
the near vicinity of Chicago, and excursions to some of the neighboring 
cities where buildings of importance are being constructed. 

Taking, then, all in all, a view of the future of the club must indeed 
be an optimistic one, and it is expected that the realization of what the 
future is about to unfold for us will equal the most sanguine expectations 
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of the members. Theclub is doing a good work in placing before the 
drafting fraternity material for instruction that could be gained only by 
long travel. 

On the profession at large it is doing a good work also in elevating 
the standard of architecture in the West as well as the opinion of archi- 
tecture held by the public. N. MAx DUNNING. 
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BESSIE POTTER. 


ESSIE POTTER is a picturesque little figure in American art. 
Young as she is, and little as she seems to exact of a complacent 
world, she has made for herself a distinct position and allows no 
one to occupy it with her. Her delicacy, her personal charm, a certain 
graceful appeal in her manner, would lead one to believe her weak and 
malleable — the kind of woman who needs caresses and protection. But 
this effect is deceptive and covers firm intelligence and quick decision, 
the ability to observe accurately and minutely, and the will and power to 
translate impressions confidently. In her work Miss Potter has imi- 
tated no master; she has been guided only by herself, her alert artistic 
conscience. By this I do not mean that she has gained nothing from other 
sculptors, but that she has studied them to the advantage and not to 
the loss of her special personal talent. She has force enough, and strength 
of will, to sing her own song fearlessly. A pupil of the Art Institute, 
and of Mr. Lorado Taft, all of her actual study has been done in Chicago. 
Twice she has been abroad, the first time for five months only, the second 
for about a year; but though she worked much and observed more, she 
did not actually study with any master. Her taste is catholic, and if she 
leans a little toward Rodin, it does not detract from her admiration of 
Meunier, Bartholomé, French, Herbert Adams, and the great company. 
From the character of her work, it would be difficult to guess the source 
of her inspiration. For every true artist, indeed, the main inspiration 
must come from within. He may receive innumerable useful hints from 
other workers in the same field, but if he has something to say it insists 
upon a personal expression. 

The hint which on the surface seems to have been most valuable to 
Miss Potter is one which, oddly enough, she never received. Her figur- 
ines appear to have been suggested by the beautiful work in terra cotta 
done by the sculptors of Tanagra, yet it was quite unknown to her when 
she began to model her diminutive portraits. At that time very few of 
the Tanagra figurines had been brought to Chicago, and none of them 
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had been publicly exhibited. Miss Potter asserts that she had not even 
heard of them until she was told that they had suggested her own work. 
The point has some importance, but even if she had taken the idea from 
the Greeks, it would not detract from her own criginality, for there is 
nothing imitative in her little portraits. And it is another characteristic 





BUST OF GIRL, BY BESSIE POTTER. 


of the true artist to take possession of his material wherever he may find 
it, and prove his right by so infusing it with his own spirit that it 
becomes a new thing. One motive of the Tanagra figurines was the 
representation of the manners and customs of daily life, and out of it 
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grew an exquisite and very personal art. This idea of a people who 
would have been practically forgotten but for the use they made of it, 
Miss Potter has applied to modern life and modern costumes and condi- 
tions. It seemed revolutionary at the beginning, but it was a revolution 
which required no justification. The figurines soon came to bea nat- 
ural, almost an inevitable expression of our character and habits. As 
portraits they are perhaps more trivial than some larger work might be, 
but it is another evidence of Miss Potter’s skill that she can transform 
this fault into a virtue. Their very triviality — their intellectual fragil- 
ity — permits them to be intimate and personal. It gives them a special 
individuality as the record of a passing thought, the grace of a happy 
moment, the flowering of an emotion. They are impressionistic, suggest- 
ing character without expressing it. A profound study of it would be 
out of keeping with their airy delicacy, though in Miss Potter’s hands 
they reveal as much as the observer isclever enough toread. Tenderness, 
joy, melancholy, the lighter emotions, are well within their range. They 
have the gayety and grace of vers de société; they are lyrical rather than 
epic. And the danger in both arts lies in the same direction -——in the 
direction of ‘‘ the too pretty and the sentimental.’’ Miss Potter has not 
escaped it altogether ; a few of her little figures are frivolous, and a few 
more are so pretty that you tire of them ina month. Occasionally, too, 
she does not make you feel the body under its draperies. But these are 
her failures, and their number is surprisingly small. At her best, the 
figurines are a joyous and lovely expression of a charming side of our 
life. They are like flowers in their poise and delicacy, and in their exqui- 
site fragility. 

There is much variety of pose and gesture and emotion in these stat- 
uettes. Of the earlier ones, the girl with the chrysanthemum and she 
of the parasol and veil and jaunty attitude are a bit flippant; their 
interest is too ephemeral for sculpture. Yet they, too, are an aspect of 
life as it is lived at this end of the century. The girl holding a fan is of 
the same class, but she has more character ; her charming personality is 
vividly presented. One understands what she would do and how she 
would talk if one grew to know her better. Toa certain extent this is 
true also of the girl with a veil. She is trim and chic, and her attitude 
indicates her quality. But one wearies of it. The ‘‘ Girl Reading’’ 
only recently exhibited, is less typical, but it has more repose and more 
beauty. The lines of it are excellent, the straight Mexican chair con- 
trasting with the curve of the figure, the careless abandon of the attitude. 
The ‘‘ Dancing Girl,’’ also new, is better still. The personification of 
the modern skirt dance, it has its grace of line, its sinuousness of move- 
ment, its rhythm. The dancer is caught in a pause of the dance — the 
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sculpturesque moment of arrested motion — on the eve of flight, and 
suggesting its musical symmetry. The simplicity and beauty of the 
action are exceptional — the curve of the back, the fall of the lifted skirt, 
the long line of the ribbons accenting the bend of the draperies, and the 
flexibility of the lithe, joyous young body. This and ‘‘The Young 
Mother,’’ an odd contrast to it, show the progress which Miss Potter is 
making — prove that she is not satisfied to stand still. The blissful little 
group last mentioned is much the finest thing she has ever done. It is 
the oldest of all subjects and the newest. And though Miss Potter treats 
it in the simplest manner, without exaggerating or even emphasizing its 
sentiment, one feels that she has something of her own to say. ‘The 
position, with the left foot on a stool and the knees apart, is eminently 
natural, but in its frankness there is something more subtle even than in 
the handling of the simple draperies. The droop of the head is artful, 
too, for it makes one wish to see the face more clearly. But the rarest 
thing about the little group is that every part of it is infused with an 
exquisite tenderness. 

Miss Potter has done some excellent work with children, the life-size 
double bust of ‘‘ The Twins’’ proving her ability to give them individu- 
ality. A little bust called ‘‘ Mildred’’ is more childishly charming, and 
shows a more intimate knowledge of character. And the recent figurine 
of a little girl who is industriously engaged in eating a potato with a 
wooden spoon is delightful. It suggests Boutet de Monvel in its frank 
acceptance of the peculiarities which are really the charm of childhood. 
Stevenson and Eugene Field and Kenneth Grahame have done the same 
thing in literature, and in this sketch Bessie Potter shows that she, too, 
has had a glimpse of the enchanted land 


‘“Where the Dinkey-Bird is singing 
In the amfalula tree.”’ 


These things are of the right sort, not only because of what they are 
in themselves, but because of what they indicate for the future. In look- 
ing at them one feels that they are not the end. The brain which con- 
ceived them is too restlessly ambitious to be satisfied with any achievement. 
Miss Potter has done much life-size work, or she could not model her 
figurines so skillfully, but it is less exceptional than they. Whether she 
will drift into it more and more is a question which one hopes that time 
may answer in the negative. The present is a transitional period, appar- 
ently, in her career. She has not yet amalgamated all that she saw in 
Europe last year; she has not yet found herself. Just now she is tired of 
society figures and their Parisian accoutrements, and is planning to retreat 
to the fields and study the American workingman in his habit as he lives. 
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The subject is interesting and Miss Potter should be able to do something 
with it. But whether with this thing or another, in some way she will 
find her voice and it will not be quite the same voice as before. Her 
energy and her ambition indicate that we shall not regret the old in wel- 
coming the new. Lucy MONROE. 





THE TWINS, BY BESSIE POTTER. 
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THE PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB OF CHICAGO, 


THE PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB. 


HE genesis of an artists’ club is always interesting, born as it must be 
T from a union of zesthetic impulse and the need of intellectual com- 
panionship. Usually a few kindred spirits, attracted by congenial tastes, 
fall into the habit of being together, of airing their opinions or theories 
in conversation —and, finding this a pleasant way to kill time, wind 
up by choosing some term to symbolize these special views and found 
a club to fit it. Others go at it deliberately, saying ‘‘ Let there be a 
club ’’— and lo, a club is formed, either for pleasure or profit, with title, 
objects, officers and all well defined to start with. 

It has been said that any man with sixty cents and a genial disposi- 
tion can form a club in ten minutes; and it is true. But this sort of 
gathering depends on the money and usually dissolves with its disap- 
pearance. 

The best kind of association is that made up of workers, interested in 
their profession — craftsmen proud of their trade and bent on improving 
it through their own better education. Such an organization contains 
the elements of success. ‘The desire to talk shop with a worker in the 
same line is as admirable a quality in a technician as the amateur’s indis- 
criminate gabble about himself and his art to persons not specially inter- 
ested in either is intolerable. 

An association of workers, with work and study as the guiding 
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motive, operated on business principles with the idea of giving each 
member the most benefit for the least money — such is the Palette and 
Chisel Club, of Chicago; and its history can be studied to advantage by 
all persons interested in artists’ clubs. 

In the beginning it was, as it is now, simply a class. A few students 
in the evening life class at the Art Institute, busy during the day in earn- 
ing a living like most pupils in the evening classes, developed the idea of 
hiring a model and working together on Sunday with color instead of 
charcoal. Accordingly an obliging artist was induced to grant the use 
of his.studio for the first Sunday, and here the impromptu class met at 
9 A.M. and painted until hunger compelled a halt. This was in 1895. 

From the first the enterprise was a success and the next Sunday saw 
several new faces, some not pupils in the school, but trained artists, glad 
of the opportunity to return to their academic study for the one day in 
the week. After a few Sundays the painters transferred their operations 
to the Athenzum building, and convincing Mr. Lorado Taft of their 
serious intentions, obtained the use of his big studio. There, amid sculp- 
tured marble and plaster casts they continued their studies for several 





AN OUTING SKETCH, BY F. THWING. 













THE PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB. 
months and finally persuaded 
him to surrender the big room 
to them for a permanent head- 
quarters, where they might 
store their materials and paint 
when they liked. Then the 
Palette and Chisel Club was 
formally organized and incor- 
porated under the State laws, 
by the name which the mem- 
bers had chosen at the first 
meeting. The first officers 
were: President, Carl Mauch; 
vice-president, F. J. Mulhaupt; 
secretary, Fred Larson; treas- 
urer, Curtis Gandy. 

The officers at present are: 





President, F. J. Mulhaupt ; 
vice-president, Henry Hutt; 
PENCIL SKETCH, BY WALTER M. CHUTE. secretary, Fred Larson; treas- 


urer, Joseph Shippen. 

The membership is limited to thirty-five, and the rules in the consti- 
tution number less than that, the principles of the organization being as 
direct and simple as possible. 

Each member pays $1.50 dues each month, in advance, from October 
to May, and from June to October 75 cents per month. If not paid within 
one week after the first of the month 50 cents is added to this, and if dues 
are unpaid for two months the delinquent member’s name is stricken from 
the roll. A new member pays $3 initiation fee which covers the money 
lost on the delinquent. 

The financial basis of the club and the rules are imperative. The 
members know this, and also that there are several applications for mem- 
bership on file, and, in consequence, the question of unpaid dues which 
has wrecked so many similar clubs is done away with. 

For the sum of $1.50 per month a member has the privilege of draw- 
ing from the nude model from 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. each Sunday during eight 
months of the year, and the use of a big, well-lighted studio at all times. 
He also has a locker for his materials, a rack for his canvases and a key to 
the studio. 

So much for the actual advantages obtained by the members from the 
club. But the possession of the studio as a common rallying point has 
developed various classes within the one greater class, so to speak. 
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On Thursday nights a 
composition class is held, to 
which the members bring 
compositions made during 
the week upon a given sub- 
ject, and the evening is 
occupied in criticism and 
discussion of these designs. 
As active workers in many 
varied professions are rep- 
resented in the club, and 
the subjects chosen for the 
compositions are such as 
will admit of their being 
handled in any medium, 
the assembling of ideas on 
one theme, from painters, 
sculptors, designers, news- 
paper artists and other 





‘* AN ENEMY TO THE KING,”’ 
BY DAVID HUNTER. 





‘“THE ARREST,’’ COMPOSITION BY A. FOERSTER. 


workers in black-and-white, make this night 
of the week peculiarly interesting and in- 
structive. Occasionally the composition 
programme is varied by a talk by some 
prominent artist on some person or subject 
connected with art. 

A painting class on Saturday afternoons 
is under the direction of Mr. Albert Buehr. 
For the remainder of the week the room is 
at the disposal of individual members, and 
one or more men are working there nearly 
every afternoon or evening. 

It will be seen from this brief outline 
that the Palette and Chisel Club is essentially 
a working artists’ organization, and the 
fact that the members avail themselves of 
the privileges afforded is sufficient explana- 
tion of the club’s success. 
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This combination of workers whose productions can be utilized by 
others has been of advantage to themselves on several occasions. For 
instance, in the last two summers various railroads have given transporta- 
tion to the club to some picturesque point on the road, to spend Saturday 
and Sunday in sketching, the pictures being loaned to the road for 
exhibition purposes. The benefit of these ‘‘outings,’’ both from an 
artistic and a practical standpoint, is apparent. 

The proverbial effect upon Jack of ‘‘all work and no play’’ has been 
avoided by the club in occasional sociable disturbances under the name of 





A SATURDAY STUDY, BY F. J. MULHAUPT. 


‘*smokers.’’ Though these have properly no place in this review, being 
merely a sort of safety valve to relieve the surplus energy, they are 
worthy of mention, as in each ‘‘smoker’’ the participants have worked 
as seriously to produce some thing novel and interesting as in all their 
undertakings. 

Original plays, specially written, have been produced with elaborate 
scenery ; costume affairs, such as a ‘‘ Hobo Pink Tea,’’a ‘‘ Roman 
Night,’’ and a ‘‘ Hot-Scotch Smoker,’’ were made resplendent by the 
members, arrayed to suit themselves and the occasion. And the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
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Night’’ last year, when the grand opera ‘‘ Il Janitore’’ was given its 
first production, scored the high-water mark of the club’s success as fun- 
makers. 

A sample page of autographs of guests present at one 
reproduced from the club’s ‘‘ logbook.’’ 

The surprising success, financially, of the recent ‘‘ Salon de Refuse ’’ 
has led to the serious intention of raising money by similar exhibitions 
to found a scholarship and send to Paris each year some member whose 
work shall be voted as most meritorious. 

The idea is praiseworthy and perfectly feasible, as shown by experi- 
ment, and if carried out will mark another advance in the progress of 
the club, whose career so far has met with nothing but success. 

F, HOLME. 


‘ 


‘smoker ’’ is 





IVORY CARVING, BY H. RIDER. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


HEN first brought in connection with the Omaha Exposition, I 
thought over all the other art exhibitions I had been connected 
with, also those that I knew of generally, and wondered if there was 
not some special way of making it one of unusual merit and impor- 
tance. I realized that it was a long way west, and knew also the gen- 
eral feeling that the artists had against sending pictures to Western 
exhibits. I believed the field was a new one, and worthy the best 
efforts. 

First of all, I had no faith in the awarding of medals and prizes. I 
think they do not leave the best of feeling, no matter how given. I 
requested that the committee having the matter in charge should set aside 
a fund for the purchase of pictures. I believe that this is a practical way 
of encouraging art, and I am glad to say that it has met the unqualified 
approval of artists everywhere. Then, too, I believed that most exhibi- 
tions had too many pictures; they were sure to be jumbled in the hang- 
ing. I have often seen them twenty feet high, all round the floor and on 
cross sections, until the visitor saw nothing but a mass of canvas and 
frames; a surfeit, as it were, of color, of which he remembered nothing. 
I decided to request that no artist send more than two pictures, thus 
enabling the hanging committee to place everything in a reasonably good 
place near the line — nothing, in fact, higher than ten or twelve feet to the 
top of the frame from the floor, excepting, of course, in the case of some 
central pictures of large proportions. This, too, I found was acceptable 
to the artists. 

And now that the matter is under good headway, I am able to say that 
there will be a fine showing of American artists of the higher class —in 
fact, I am urging that nothing but work of a high order of merit be 
sent. 

I have assurance that there will be seventy-five first-class works from 
artists resident in Paris; about twenty-five from London; about the same 
number from Holland; these, together with what are already promised 
from this country, to say nothing of those yet to be heard from, will give 
us ample material to fill the space at our command with pictures worthy 
of being hung anywhere. 

The loan exhibit of pictures from public and private galleries I believe 
will be of great.educational value, as they will give the people a chance 
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to see the kind of work that has stood the test of time. I hope the Expo- 
sition may lead to a widespread interest in the West, which ought in time 
to become a vast field for the encouragement of all that is best in Ameri- 
can art. A. H. GRIFFITH, 

Director of Fine Arts Department. 
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ART NOTES. 


HE group of ten painters who recently withdrew from the Society of 
American Artists will hold an exhibition in New York early in 
April. The names of the seceders are Hassam, Dewing, Metcalf, Ben- 
son, Tarbell, Simmons, Weir, De Camp, Reid and Twachtman. 
se 
News comes to us of the death of Miss Vena Hurley, of Mount Car- 
roll, Illinois. She was a member of the art association of that town, and 
a former student at the Art Institute. Her loss will be much felt in the 
art circles where she was a conspicuous figure. 
ss 
The fourth annual congress of the Central Art Association will be 
held in the Art Institute from May 2 to May 5, inclusive. 


st vt 
H. A. MacNeil, the holder of the Reinhart sculpture scholarship, is 
hard at work in Rome on a relief to represent the ‘‘ Birth of Light.’’ In 


a recent letter he discussed various phases of art and expressed the idea 
that he, with many others, was limited in artistic expression by the 
‘*tradition ’’ of schools. He said: ‘‘ To be sure, there are great men in 
them, but freer men out of them. What people will say isn’t what we 
are after particularly, and even public criticism need not be too much our 
teacher. I admire a man like Rodin for his tremendous courage in his 
former isolation.’’ 
se 
The twentieth exhibition of the Society of American Artists opened 
in New York on March 19. The exhibition seems to be much better 
than usual, notwithstanding the deflection of the impressionistic mal- 
contents. The Shaw fund of $1,500 was awarded to George R. Barse, Jr., 
for his painting of ‘‘ Night and Day.’’ George H. Bogert was given the 
Webb prize of $300 for his landscape, ‘‘ Evening.’’ 
. a st 
The exhibitions of the Western Society of Artists will be brought to 
a close in early April at Indianapolis. The society is wide awake and the 
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showing next year will be stronger and broader in scope than ever before. 
Blanks will be issued during the summer for the season of 1898 and 1899. 
se 
Mr. George F. Schultz will have an exhibition of paintings in oil at 
Thurber’s, opening April rr. 
et 
The 4 o'clock lectures on art subjects at the Art Institute for members 
and students will be as follows : 
April 12— Arthur J. Eddy. ‘*‘ Thought— The Mind of Art.’’ The 
Tuesday course. 
April 6, 13, 20, 27, May 4, 11 and 18— William A. Otis. ‘‘ History 
of Architecture.’’ The Wednesday course. 
April 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, May 6, 13, 20, 27, and June 3 — Charles Francis 
Browne. ‘‘ History of Painting.’’ The Friday course. 
se 


A group of Chicago artists have prepared a collection of pictures to be 
sold at the auction rooms of Flersheim, Barker & Severn soon after 
April 20. The following well known artists will be represented: D. F. 
Bigelow, Charles Francis Browne, Charles Abel Corwin, Edgar Cameron, 
Arthur Dawson, E. J. Dressler, L. O. Juergensen, Carl Lindin, Harry 
Wallace Methven, Jules Mersfelder, H. Leon Roecker, Richard S. Rob- 
bins, John L. Stacey. The collection will contain about 150 works in 
oil, water-color and pastel, and will be exhibited for three days previous 
to the sale. The sale will offer to picture buyers at their own price an 
excellent opportunity of securing representative works by some of the 


best known Chicago artists. 
se 


In an address recently delivered here by Mayor Josiah Quincy, of 
Boston, before a body of distinguished citizens, he spoke of the art com- 
mission which has been in force in Boston for some time. 

‘* Perhaps our art commission, which at present only has the power 
of approving works of art, but which it is proposed to make into a regu- 
lar department of the city government, may be of some interest to you, 
and I believe that no large American city should be without a body of 
this character. No statue, bust or other work of art can be erected in 
any municipal building or in any public place in Boston until it has 
received the approval of this commission. Unfortunately, the first work 
required in our American cities in connection with art is to prevent them 
from having bad works of art inflicted upon them. This negative func- 
tion the art commission of Boston has for some years performed satisfac- 
torily, and it is now proposed to reorganize it, broaden its powers and 
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intrust it with the further duty of placing the commissions for any works 
of art to be executed upon the order of the city.’’ 

Has the late Lake Front Columbus or the Columbus Fountain taught 
us anything yet? 
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THE EDITOR. 


R. J. C. VAN DYCK, ina criticism on ‘‘ Tuscan Songs,’’ written 
and illustrated by Miss Francesca Alexander, says some very 
pointed things concerning Pre-Raphaelitism. The article (in the D/al, 
March 10), is too long to reprint entire, but the following extract will 
give one a clear idea of this rather forced and unnatural school in England : 
‘*Tt was discovered that these painters (the Pre-Raphaelite Italians) 
had a wonderful charm of sincerity and honesty in their paintings ; that 
they convinced one by their truth, their frankness, their earnestness of 
statement. It was also discovered that they did everything, from high to 
low, with an exacting detail, making much of flowers and grasses, and 
dwelling long upon such things as patterns, brocades and jewels. Imme- 
diately the conclusion was jumped at that the fine spirit of a Botticelli or 
a Carpaccio was the result of a ‘loving care’ in the handling of detail. 
Then, it was further concluded, that the spirit could be regained by the 
moderns if they would but take up the detail with the same ‘ loving 
care.’ The result was Pre-Raphaelitism in England, with Holman Hunt, 
Millais and Rosetti as disciples, and Ruskin as prophet. It was an art 
movement ‘that endeavored to turn the world backward by reproducing a 
past art,’ and it imitated only its shortcomings and mannerisms. The 
imitators were of a mature civilization which finds expression through 
breadth and synthesis, while their prototypes were poets of the spring- 
time of the renaissance, and naively and as children saw detail and parts 
without any well-defined exsemdle. It is the last and most conspicuous 
illustration of the folly of trying to make the past live in the present 
exactly as it lived before. Thorwaldsen and Canova failed to become 
Greeks in sculpture. David’s classicism was a misfit and the symbolists 
today in Paris — of all places the most fiz de siecle and materialistic — are 
doomed to failure. To have any vitality art must reflect its own sur- 
roundings, deal with living things and breathe the atmosphere of its own 
environment.’’ 
se 


In the Mew England Magazine for March, Mr. Louis H. Gibson, 
whose paper on ‘‘ The Machine In Art’’ appeared in the March number 
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of BRUSH AND PENCIL, makes a strong plea for a more national expres- 
sion in our architecture, a branch of the arts ‘‘ the least vital for the reason 
that it rests so strongly upon the traditions of the past.’’ Our painting, 
sculpture and literature has some national tone, but we look in vain for 
anything monumental and characteristic in architecture. He cites as 
examples the two splendid library buildings in Boston and Washington, 
with their decorations. Boston represents New England feeling and cul- 
ture, but its library building might be just as fittingly placed in any 
other large city in America. All that Boston, Massachusetts, has lived, 
thought, felt, finds no embodiment here. The National Library gives a 
more conspicuous example still. Washington is the capital, our repre- 
sentative city, which might reflect our national life and the spirit of our 
democratic institutions. The library building might almost be in any 
modern city in any civilized country. Itis a magnificent structure — 
the decorations are on a grand, a magnificent scale; but where is the 
spirit of America embodied? Speaking of these decorations, he says: 
‘* Here we show our lack of resource, patriotism, philosophy, reason and 
education. We are thinkers, we are producers of history and literature, 
we are great inventors, our hearts beat warmly, our minds are active, our 
history and our lives are full of great decorative subjects. Why do not 
some of these find expression in our public buildings ?’’ 

‘‘ We find encouragement for the future in some of our commercial 
structures and in the modern spirit of domestic architecture. cos 
The spirit of domesticity is a dominant force in our time. The love of 
home is a sentiment high enough to form the nucleus of great art. 
Great architecture must come from a new and original impulse. We 
have an opportunity in home life. Art must now be democratic, individ- 
ual, as never before. Hence the people should have a knowledge which 
will enable them knowingly to demand a worthy expression.’’ 

When it does find adequate expression the world will hail with joy 
the advent of a great art, for such it will surely be. 


et 


It is a pleasure to learn that the appreciation of the work of the 
Chicago Orchestra in the East has been so enthusiastic and so general. 
With this stamp of approval, some of us here in Chicago may be 
encouraged to believe that the music of Mr. Theodore Thomas’ orchestra 
is really good. Some day a collection of paintings and sculpture will be 
taken East and find a place with the art there that merits recognition and 
praise. Until that happens our people will be loath to believe that any- 
thing good in paint or clay can come out of Chicago. When will we 
have the courage of our convictions ? 
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